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THE RED CROSS 

IN CHAEGE OP 

Jane A. Delano, R.N. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS NURSES IN GUATEMALA 

When the earthquake occurred in Guatemala, late in January, a 
request was received at Red Cross headquarters, for three nurses, 
speaking Spanish, to report at once at Guatemala City for service in 
the Red Cross Hospital which had been established immediately after 
the earthquake. 

At the Corozal Hospital in the Canal Zone were several nurses 
enrolled in the Red Cross who had signified their desire to accept 
active service. A cable was accordingly sent to Mary L. Stakelum, 
Superintendent of Nurses at the Corozal Hospital, asking that she 
and two others report as soon as possible at Guatemala City. Ac- 
cordingly Miss Stakelum, Louise Lindhall, and Marie Schiess, all of 
whom had acquired a knowledge of Spanish in the Canal Zone, left 
immediately for Guatemala City, arriving on the evening of February 
24th. Having been accustomed to the tropical climate of Panama, 
they suffered with the cold at first, but soon became inured to the 
new climate, though they still require many blankets at night. 

They reported at once to the Red Cross Hospital, of fifty beds, and 
found three Sisters of Charity established there with five native 
nurses, who had been trained in a private hospital in the city. These 
Sisters had had charge of the City Hospital and with the five nurses 
had volunteered their services to the American Red Cross Hospital 
when it was first established. They are still there in charge of the 
diets, laundry and servants. 

The chief work to which the nurses devoted themselves at first 
was the giving of vaccines to the people, not only in the Red Cross 
Hospital and Camp but in the city itself. Owing to the fact that a 
great part of the sewage system had been destroyed, there was 
fear of an epidemic, because of the unsanitary condition under which 
the people were forced to live and because the rainy season would 
soon be upon them when there was greater danger of epidemics of 
all kinds. Some typhus has been reported but it is under control. 

In addition to the hospital, the American Red Cross established 
a camp comprising about a thousand tents where people rendered 
homeless by the catastrophe were given shelter and food. 

Only the administrative and hospital departments with offices, 
store houses, kitchens and operating rooms have wooden buildings, 
tents being used for all other purposes. The nurses report that they 
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find the tent life comfortable, even the routine of hospital work is 
accomplished without any great inconvenience. The medical work 
in the hospital is performed by students, called practicantes, under 
the supervision of the best physicians in the city, who come out to 
look after things, and who perform all the operations, the students 
acting as assistants. Owing to the tremendous destruction of build- 
ings, all the hospitals are filled to their utmost capacity, but the work 
of reconstruction is going on rapidly and temporary shelters have 
been erected in all available spaces in the patios. 

The spirit of willing service with which these nurses responded 
has always characterized the Red Cross Nursing Service, and is its 
greatest asset. 



RED CROSS NOTES 

By Clara D. Noyes, R.N. 

The latter part of February, a request was received from the 
office of the Surgeon General, asking that the papers of all nurses at- 
tached to Base Hospitals and Hospital Units not yet assigned be sent 
to that office as rapidly as possible, for temporary assignment to can- 
tonment hospitals, pending the mobilization of the entire Unit for 
Foreign Service. The papers of the fifty base hospitals were, there- 
fore, transferred with the exception of the following : 

Base Hospital 29, Denver, Laura Beecroft, Chief Nurse. 
Base Hospital 35, Los Angeles, A. C. McFarland, Chief Nurse. 
Base Hospital 48, Metropolitan Hospital, Blackwell's Island, 

Helene Bengston, Chief Nurse. 

Base Hospital 49, Omaha, Ida Gerding, Chief Nurse. 
Base Hospital 50, Seattle, Belle Fraser, Chief Nurse. 
During the month of March, the papers of 1636 Red Cross nurses 

were sent to the office of the Surgeon General of the Army : 

From Base Hospitals 1032 

From Hospital Units 17 

From Emergency Detachments for Home Service 364 

From Emergency Detachments for Foreign Service .... 68 

From special Base Hospital Units 97 

Assigned to Red Cross Units in France and this country 29 
Assigned to office of Surgeon General of the Navy ...... 29 



1636 



It is interesting to note that the nursing personnel of eighteen of 
the fifty Base Hospitals was increased from sixty-five to one hundred 
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nurses, making a total of 3734 nurses that were attached to Base 
Hospital Units for the Army. 

The organization of the nursing personnel, by the Chief Nurses 
of the Base Hospital Units, has been quite a remarkable achievement, 
the majority of them having accomplished this while they were hold- 
ing important positions. The amount of time, strength and energy 
put into the work has been very great, and the office at headquarters 
is deeply appreciative of the splendid spirit shown by this faithful 
group of women. 

TRAINING SCHOOL UNITS 

A special letter was sent out during the month of March to two 
thousand training schools, asking them to organize small units of 
five or ten, or even fewer, of their graduates, to be used to supple- 
ment the nursing personnel of the Base Hospitals in Europe or the 
cantonments, or for detached service in Europe or elsewhere. It 
was further stated, that if possible they would be assigned to duty 
as a Unit. Membership in a Unit appeals to the average nurse; if 
she feels that she may be sent into a cantonment with a group that 
she knows, the chances of homesickness and loss of efficiency are 
reduced to a minimum. The Surgeon General's office has specified its 
willingness to assign these Units, as far as possible, as a Unit. 

In the last number of the Journal, individual assignments and 
transfers were discussed at length. The attention paid by the Surgeon 
General's office to individual preferences in this direction has been 
quite remarkable, and although there may be instances where the 
desire has appeared to be disregarded, on the whole, considering the 
enormous number of nurses assigned to service, this is the exception. 
It is hoped that the superintendents and the organizing nurses of the 
so-called Training School Units, will undertake this work with the 
same spirit of cooperation and interest that has been shown by the 
nurses who have organized the nursing staff of the Base Hospitals 
and Hospital Units and Emergency Detachments. 

UNIFORMS 
We hear criticism from various directions concerning the ap- 
pearance of the nurses, the lack of uniformity in their uniforms and 
the inattention to detail on the part of nurses assigned to duty. The 
nurses equipped for foreign service are given uniform equipment by 
the Red Cross, consequently there can be little opportunity for 
criticism of this. The uniform worn in the cantonments is the white 
one adopted by the Army Nurse Corps, known as No. 400, Nurses' 
Uniform. A white uniform, however, which meets the specifications 
for No. 400 in essential particulars, may be utilized. The No. 400 
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nurses' uniform can be bought now in all the leading department 
stores. 

For nurses in home service, the cape, cap and cadeuceus will be 
provided after reaching the post of duty, by the Red Cross. 

Considerable misunderstanding seems to have arisen concern- 
ing the use of the cadeuceus. After nurses are assigned to duty with 
either the Army or the Navy, they lay aside, temporarily, the Red 
Cross pin, using instead, the insignia of the Army or Navy as the 
case may be, to fasten the collar. There should be no feeling on the 
part of the nurses concerning this ruling. The situation is almost 
or quite parallel to the use of the training school pin or other class 
insignia, it would not be in keeping with the uniform of the Army or 
Navy Nurse Corps to wear the insignia of another organization. A 
ruling has been rendered, however, by the Surgeons General of both 
the Army and Navy that the Red Cross may be retained on the caps. 
The utilization of the Red Cross on the most conspicuous part of the 
uniform would seem to be sufficient to indicate that the nurse is not 
only a member of the Army Nurse Corps, but that she is also a mem- 
ber of the Red Cross Nursing Service. When a nurse is in doubt on 
any point concerning her uniform, a letter to National Headquarters 
or to the nearest Division Director will be promptly answered. 

Nurses assigned to cantonment hospitals should reduce their 
"impedimenta" to a minimum. There is little space for personal 
clothing or trunks. The officers and privates must recognize this re- 
quirement, and in time of war the nurse should study the question 
with a view to eliminating all non-essentials. One suit, heavy ulster, 
plain hat, rain coat, shoes, overshoes and umbrella, supply of uniforms 
and plain underwear and one additional simple dress, shirt-waists, 
bath-wrapper and slippers, and toilet articles, are about all that will 
be required. All elaborate dresses and lingerie, fancy shoes, etc., are 
entirely inappropriate and out of place. A. R. C. Circular No, 702 
gives full particulars concerning equipment and will be forwarded 
from National Headquarters on request. 

A summer uniform has been adopted by the Red Cross for nurses 
in service in the sanitary zones and for other Red Cross Units. This 
consists of coat and skirt of the same design as that of the Army 
Nurse Corps, but of gray panama cloth. A black straw sailor hat, 
of a very becoming shape, has also been adopted to wear with this 
uniform. 

The following letter from Edith Madeira, Chief Nurse of the 
Palestine Unit, will, we are sure, interest the readers of the Journal : 

I am told that we will stop at San Lucia tomorrow for coal, so I am sending 
you this line to tell you we are on our way to Palestine at last. We reported at 
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the Red Cross rooms on the 13th of March at 9 a. m. At 10, we were told to get 
our luggage and be on the dock at noon. It was a scramble but we all made it 
and were on board by 1 o'clock, only to find that we were not to sail until the 
following morning. Even then we felt uncertain, for although we left New York 
at 7 a. m. we were back in the outer harbor by 3, to repair a pump. Over the 
next day I draw a veil; we were very cold and very sick, and it rained. Now 
we are very hot and it has just been arranged for us to sleep on deck, as the 
staterooms without any air are ghastly. Of course all port holes have to be 
kept closed. We had a life boat drill the other day and it showed the entire 
company on board. The stewards are Lascars, dressed in white, with flat white 
hats on their heads. The crew seems to be a mixture of Malays and Chinese. 
The officers are English. We, of course, are a uniformed party. The men in 
U. S. uniform, the canteen workers in gray, and the women doctors and labora- 
tory workers in khaki. Our blue uniforms and red-lined capes show up very well 
with such a background. We have on board a vaudeville troupe and some other 
passengers. We are being educated: 

Setting up exercises, 7. 30 a. m.; breakfast, 8 a. m.; Arabic lesson, 9 a. m.; 
lecture on Palestine, 10 a. m.; dinner, 12 m.; French, 2.30 p. m.; tea, 3.30 p. m.; 
drill, 5 p. m. Lectures, amusements, etc., are thrown in, in addition. 

I have a fine set of women on my staff. I am more pleased with them every 
day. I wish you knew them all. We are very much pleased too, with our equip- 
ment, as we have already tested it in nearly every way, starting with winter 
things, and now wearing our thinnest clothing. 



A report on the transport of British prisoners of war to Germany 
in August-December, 1914, has just been published by the British 
Government. It contains the sworn statements of officers and men. 
The record of the cruelty of the German nurses to the wounded is hard 
reading for trained nurses. However, the only act of kindness 
recorded came from two or three Red Cross women. At Coblentz 
the sliding doors of the truck, in which a number of wounded had 
traveled for two days without food, or water, were pulled open and 
German women came up and asked when the prisoners had food last. 
When they found that they were famished they went off and got some 
sausage sandwiches. Before they could give them to the wounded 
some German officers prevented them, saying "These are English 
prisoners and they are to have nothing." The men were flung into 
loathsome cattle trucks, the floor covered three inches deep with horse 
excretion. A prisoner was pulled out in front of these wagons by an 
officer in charge of the station at Mons and after being cursed in 
filthy language for ten minutes was kicked back by a soldier into the 
pestilential mess. 



